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SENSES OF SUBJECTIVISM IN VALUE THEORY 


HE epithet ‘‘subjectivistic’’ is one which is often encountered 
in valuational discussions. Recently there has been a grow- 

ing tendency to recognize the ambiguity of such an epithet, and in | 
certain quarters there has appeared a desire to avoid its use alto- 
gether. One notices, however, that use of the word continues un- 
abated in most quarters, and it would seem that we are not going 
to succeed in expunging the word from our discourse. At any rate, 
I intend in this paper to try something which ought to be accom- 
plished as a sort of second best. If we can not get rid of an am- 
biguous word, we can at least be clear about its ambiguity. My 
primary purpose is neither to attack nor defend subjectivism; yet 
one inevitably hopes that the result of successful clarification of a 
position will be to expose its true claim upon our allegiance. 

Embedded in the common linguistic practices of contemporary 
philosophers there are at least three distinct senses in which posi- 
tions in value theory might be labeled ‘‘subjectivistic.’’ ' For the 
most part, complete confusion reigns in the constant passage from 
one to another of these senses. I intend to isolate each, showing 
that under precise analysis they turn out to be either mutually 
incompatible or mutually irrelevant, as the case may be. In order 
to facilitate expression, I shall from time to time refer to these 
three senses .as three ‘‘basic decisions.’’ 

The first meaning of ‘‘subjectivism’’ has been involved in most 
of the traditional uses of that term until the present century. It | 
has been tacjtly assumed that a ‘‘subjectivism’’ is any position a 
which holds that our value judgments are verifiable always and if 
only by virtue of the occurrence of people’s mental states such as . 
likings, wants, or satisfactions. Values, it is held, are facts in the q 
world, and our statements may succeed in pointing to them or not. 
But to be a subjectivist means to hold that such facts as constitute 4 
value are always states of mind in people. As Hume put the mat- t 
ter: ‘‘Here is a matter of fact; but ‘tis the object of feeling, not of 
reason. It lies in yourself, not in the object.’? This is a very ‘fe 
rough statement of the first possible meaning of subjectivism, 
though we shall find it importantly ambiguous in more than one 
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sense. But some such meaning has been involved when the label 
‘‘subjectivism’’ has been applied to Hume, to hedonism, to Perry, 
and even (by his critics) to Dewey. 

In the twentieth century a new sense of the term has arisen, 
a sense which alone can justify the constant use of the phrase ‘‘the 
new subjectivism’’ in reference to the proposals of the logical posi- 
tivists (or, if you prefer, the ‘‘logical empiricists’’). According to 
this new meaning, by ‘‘subjectivism’’ is meant any position which 
flatly denies that our value judgments are verifiable in any sense 
comparable to the way in which our ordinary empirical judgments 
are verifiable. Values are not facts in the world at all; they are 
fictions we have thrown up in our emotional tantrums. That this 
is a completely different sense of ‘‘subjectivism’’ from the fore- 
going one, is sufficiently attested by the fact that subjectivism in 
the second sense is quite incompatible with subjectivism in the first 
sense. For, if the occurrence of people’s states of mind verifies 
value statements, it can not possibly be the case that no value 
statement is verifiable; and if all value statements are incapable of 
being verified, it can not possibly be the case that the occurrence 
of likings, wants, or satisfactions verify them. 

Before saying anything further about subjectivism in this 
second or positivistic sense, however, it is important that we look 
as closely as possible at the first or traditional sense, in order to 
make quite clear the multiple ambiguity which it by itself mani- 
fests. The first thing I propose to show about this sense of sub- 
jectivism is that when it is clarified sufficiently to avoid the 
ambiguities which have been entailed in appeal to it, the usual 
overtones of the distinction between subjectivism and objectivism 
are lost. 

It is obvious at once that there are two entirely different senses 
in which you might intend this first decision. The states of mind 
to which you refer might be meant to include simply any state of 
mind of any person at the moment he utters his valuation. It is 
more often the case that the states of mind to which this type of 
decision refers are qualified in some distinctive way. They may, 
for example, be conceived of as states of mind common to members 
of a given culture, or a given class. They may be conceived as 
common to most or even to all men. Such a position insists as 
rigorously as any that only the occurrence of mental states can 
render our evaluations true; but not just any state; it must be 
such as is universally shared. 

All such views have perhaps been called ‘‘relativistic,’’ but it 
should be noted that in each case the relativism is of a unique sort. 
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The view that any evaluation is rendered true by the speaker’s feel- ih 
ings is relativism of an absolute and personalistic sort. It asserts 
error in valuation to be impossible. The qualified views, which are 
equally subjectivistic in terms of the first basic sense of subjectiv- 
ism defined, transform such a view into ones which have perfectly 
plausible grounds for the distinction between correct and incorrect 
valuations. Statements which intend to indicate facts about the 
psychology of a culture, of most men, or of all men, can quite 4 
obviously be either true or false. . In this they differ from state- 4 
ments which intend to indicate the self-same attitude they express. 
We very often mean by ‘‘relativism’’ the view that valuations can 
not be wrong. In this sense there is not the slightest justification 


. Se5 


for the assumption that subjectivism in its first basic sense implies Se 
relativism. In one of its forms it consists in such relativism, but rs 
all it insists upon in general is that verification of value judgments oe 
depends solely upon finding out something about the occurrence i 
of mental states. rs 
There is a far more serious ambiguity in the first subjectivist a 
decision. It is one thing to say that any valuation is rendered true ta 
by the mere occurrence of psychological states; it is quite another os 
to say that what renders valuations true are facts about objects “ 


causing certain psychological states. You will find that many 
people who are called subjectivists, while repeatedly criticized for 
saying something like the former, actually say something like the 
latter. 

. I would not wish to absolve all so-called subjectivists of blame 
| in the matter of this confusion. For example, Hume is one man 
who definitely insisted that he was making a decision of the first 
type. Hume insisted that we do not infer that something is good 
because it pleases, we say rather that our pleasure feeling 1s its 
goodness. Yet before he is through, Hume repeatedly commits the 
“‘error’’ he has himself described when he makes such remarks as: 
we call virtuous ‘‘that which gives pleasure,’’ vicious, ‘‘that which ‘ 
gives pain.’’ 

Professor Perry goes through the same shift in reverse. 
Throughout the General Theory of Value he insists that to say ‘‘z is : 
good’’ is to say that x is an object of interest. Value is a relational A 
property of an object—a property which it exhibits when it stands 
in the relation of interest to some subject. He spends much time A 
analyzing what has always struck me as a rather fantastic clause: ‘ 
“‘O stands in the relation of interest to S.’’ Yet by the time of 
t his article in the Philosophical Review in 1932, he had mysteriously 
1 reached the conclusion that what he was saying all along was that 
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‘‘value is synonymous with motor-affective response’’—i.e., with 
interest. 

Just as Hume fluctuates between the notion that value means 
feeling tone and the notion that value means being the cause of 
feeling tone; just as Perry fluctuates between the idea that value 
is synonymous with interest and the idea that value is that which 
is the object of interest; so throughout the history of value theory 
has run this basic ambiguity concerning the import of subjectivism 
in its first basic sense. Most attacks on subjectivism have been 
launched against a presumed decision that mere feeling states 
constitute the verifiers of our value judgments. Comparatively 
few actually proposed subjectivisms have consistently maintained 
any such view. 

If one is really arguing that objects or situations give rise to or 
cause certain states of mind, and that this total complex typifies 
the minimum condition for verification of our evaluations, in what 
sense is one to be called a subjectivist? Application of the epithet 
seems to imply the idea that you are a subjectivist so long as you 
insist that ‘‘subjective’’ or psychological states are always a nec- 
essary part or factor in the complexes which verify our evaluations. 
In short, without mental states in the world, no valuations would 
be true. Actual usage would thus suggest the need for broadening 
the scope of the first basic subjectivist decision. It might be re- 
stated as the decision that ‘‘ what verifies value statements is always 
a situation which at least contains a state of mind as a part of «t.”’ 
This would appear to constitute merely a linguistic convention to 
label as subjectivist anyone who considers man and his states of 
mind to be at least an essential part of the subject-matter of value 
theory. The grownd for asserting this is that whenever we make 
a value judgment, verification of that judgment hinges upon the 
possibility of discovering something about the psychology of human 
beings. 

Let us turn now to.the second possible sense of subjectivism. 

I have already pointed out that the second decision I have in 
mind is radically different and comparatively new. It is unques- 
tionably far more attractive nowadays than any of the senses of 
the first decision. The view most often branded with the label 
‘‘subjectivism’’ in current discussions constitutes a vast shift from 
the type of view traditionally labeled ‘‘subjectivism’’ in the past 
few centuries. This new subjectivism asserts that value judg- 
ments are not in any sense verifiable in the way in which ordinary 
empirical judgments are verifiable. This ‘‘decision’’ has been s0 
impressively proposed by its advocates that to an extraordinary de- 
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gree it colors the temper of our modern thought. It is almost 
a matter of fashion to assume that any non-verifiable assertion ts 
an evaluation. 

It will be said that this decision is not entirely different from 
the older more traditional one. For, it will be said, both the older 
and the more recent decisions imply ‘‘relativism.’’ It is important 
to point out that, if this be said, it may be entirely misleading. 
It is true that in one of its forms subjectivism of the first basic 
type does constitute the relativism which holds that whatever any- 
one says in matters of value is right. Of the many senses of 
relativism applicable to traditional types of subjectivism this is 
perhaps closest to the sense in which decision two is accused of 
relativism. However, it must be pointed out that even with re- 
spect to relativism in this sense the relativism of decision two is 
quite unique. If relativism in the form it takes under decision 
one means that whatever I say is right, relativism in the form it 
takes under decision two means that whatever I say, provided I 
intend it as a genuine assertion, is wrong. There are then two 
entirely different senses in which one may declare that ‘‘there is no 
dispute concerning tastes.’’ In the first sense, this signifies that 
taste is an infallible criterion as to the presence of exactly the mode 
and degree of value experienced; in the second sense, it signifies 
that taste is a form of illusion. It is accordingly entirely mis- 
leading to confuse decisions one and two simply on the uncritical 
ground that each gives rise to forms of relativism. 

That this second meaning of subjectivism is radically new is not 
entirely surprising when it is recognized what an extreme position 
it implies. The decision that no value judgment is verifiable is 
fortunately not ambiguous in the sense in which decision one is 
ambiguous; but what it gains in precision it loses in credibility 
once its implications are made explicit. 

We are all of us aware of the confusing ambiguity which char- 
acterizes such valuational words as ‘‘good”’ in their ordinary occur- 
rence. It is probable that under most conditions where ten people 
pronounce something good, fully ten different meanings are in- 
tended. Acceptance of the second decision here enunciated means 
that if ever I use the word ‘‘good’’ in a sentence, and in uttering 
that sentence have some intention in mind which is quite respect- 
ably verifiable, I can not possibly be making an evaluation. This, 
it seems to me, is a highly questionable assumption. 

It is rather surprising how seldom the extremity of the positivist 
decision has been made clear. The decision implies that you could 
take all possible statements and split them into two neatly segre- 
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gated sets—every member of one such set being verifiable, every 
member of the other being not verifiable. It further implies that, 
once you have accomplished this dichotomy, you will be in a posi- 
tion to say that not a single member of the first set is valuational. 
Although it is grotesquely absurd, I seriously suspect some people 
of the further assumption that all members of the second set are 
valuational. We certainly do not mean by ‘‘a valuational state- 
ment’’ one which is not publicly verifiable. And if this is so the 
statement ‘‘Valuational statements are not verifiable’’ is certainly 
not an analytic statement. It is an empirical generalization, and 
as such it must be inductively proved. Such proof would require 
some process analogous to that specified above, a process which 
never has, so far as I know, been contemplated, let alone success- 
fully carried out. 

What has been accomplished and, what is more important, ac- 
complished successfully, is the demonstration that a great many of 
the crucial problems in the history of valuational disputes have 
revolved around certain statements which do indeed appear to be 
not publicly verifiable in any intelligible sense. Personally I 
would go so far as to admit that far more so-called value statements 
are not publicly verifiable than are. But this fact would not 
justify the criterion of public unverifiability as the defining char- 
acteristic of the field of ‘‘General Theory of Value’’; and it would 
hence not justify appeal to the principle of subjectivism in its 
second sense. To admit that the issues, for example, which per- 
meated the self-realization ethics of idealism are rooted in an aban- 
doned use of non-verifiable discourse, is not to admit that ordinary 
(and more sensible) men who call their wives or their own content- 
ment ‘‘good’’ are wallowing in unverifiable discourse. 

The positivist polemic was a polemic directed against an irre- 
sponsible tendency in highly abstruse philosophical schools. As 
such it has served a never-to-be-forgotten purpose. It has been 
the constant misfortune of that polemic, however, to have been 
constantly invoked as a polemic against the subject-matter of man’s 
valuational experience rather than as a polemic against certain 
very recondite theories which attempted to interpret that experi- 
ence in certain ways. The absurd techniques of these theories 
needed the shock of a polemic, but it is only as a polemic in this 
sense that positivism should receive any attention. 

It will be noticed that, different though its intent may be, posi- 
tivistic subjectivism retains one feature in common with tradi- 
tional subjectivism. For it too recommends that the subject- 
matter of the General Theory of Value is man and the psychological 
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states of man. The difference in intent is obvious. The tradi- 
tional view meant that our value judgments are true by virtue of 
this subject-matter. Positivism means that our value language is 
rendered meaningless by virtue of scientific analysis of the same 
subject-matter. In each case value theory reduces in a sense to 
psychology, with the important difference that in one case psy- 
chology verifies our value judgments whereas in the other it an- 
nihilates them. 

The point of difference is crucial. It underscores the degree 
of emphasis placed by both traditional and positivistic subjectivism 
upon proposals concerning the indicative function of value state- 
ments. The older view claims that they do indicate something, but 
something of a very special sort; the more recent view claims that 
they indicate nothing whatsoever. I can not conclude my analysis 
of either of the first two subjectivist decisions without calling in 
question the basic assumptions of this method of procedure. For 
purposes of discussion I shall refer only to the two most extreme 
proposals cited: first, that value judgments always indicate the 
feelings of the speaker; secondly, that value judgments indicate 
nothing at all. Whichever of these proposals you make, there are 
several intentions you may have in mind. I shall consider these 
seriatim. 


(1) You might, of course, mean to assert that we all do in fact 
intend our valuational statements in the sense you define. If 
this is what you propose, you would be very easy to dispose of, for 
nothing could be more obvious than the falsity of any such posi- 
tion. We certainly have not always intended to indicate our own 
feelings; it is equally certain that we have not intended to indicate 
nothing; and any position which says we have intended either is 
obviously false. 

Now, I don’t believe any such position has ever been proposed. 
Hence we have not shown any actual position to be false. I point 
this out because Ross, in combating subjectivism, constantly uses 
precisely this line of attack against positions which he presumably 
feels have been proposed. The impression he gives is that of 
combating non-existent windmills. It is more often the case that 
the views in question propose a primary meaning of valuational 
discourse as it is ordinarily used. That is to say, admitting (as 
seems necessary) that we do not always intend our statements in 
the manner specified, it might be held that there is something basic 
about the manner specified, and that all other use of valuational 
discourse is derivative or secondary. 


(2) The appeal to a ‘‘primary’’ meaning of valuational dis- 
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course would be ambiguous. You might mean by ‘‘primary,”’’ 
‘‘historically primary.’’? Thus, you might still consider that you 
are generalizing from the history of people’s actual intentions, but 
be unabashed by the discovery of obvious negative instances. For 
you will maintain as a matter of historical fact that the whole 
hodge-podge of divergent usages started with that use of valua- 
tional discourse which you describe. 

It is open to serious doubt that any such view will admit of 
anything approaching proof. In the first place, virtually every 
conceivable interpretation of valuational discourse has been at 
some time or another declared primary in this sense. And in the 
second place, it is doubtful that historical priority in this sense 
is relevant to any of the questions under consideration. The fact 
that the geo-centric theories of the universe came first in the order 
of time, has no bearing whatsoever upon their legitimacy. 

(3) It is more often the case that the appeal to priority is an 
appeal to ‘‘logical priority.’’ I imagine that some such appeal to 
priority was in Professor Perry’s mind when he wrote the first five 
chapters of his General Theory of Value. Of course, Professor 
Moore had a similar notion of priority in mind when he developed 
the conception of goodness as a quality in Principia Ethica. 

The appeal to logical priority (whatever it means, and I admit 
I am not at all sure) seems to rest upon an implicit assumption that 
our usage of valuational language is somehow such that the appeal 
to priority makes sense to begin with. Yet this in itself is highly 
questionable. What prima facie reason is there that our muddled 
use of valuational discourse is so often subjected to this requirement 
that there be some primary meaning involved? The requirement 
recurs like a persistent demand that we ought to use our language 
more uniformly and more rigidly than we do, yet the reasons for 
the demand remain hidden and obscure. 

(4) Alas! I fear that most such demands reveal the true na- 
ture of most cerebration that passes as value theory. In the last 
analysis there is always an abandonment of people’s ordinary in- 
tentions. Even Ross, who appeals to common intentions on every 
page, concludes by dictating certain ‘‘necessary’’ changes. C. I. 
Lewis, though making similar appeal, goes so far as to dictate that 
assertions of ‘‘mere’’ utility are not evaluations. John Dewey has 
the temerity to insist that enjoyment is not in its first occurrence 
valuational. If you are willing to abandon concern for common 
usage you may choose what meaning of language you like, state it 
as your meaning, and demonstrate how neatly your decision can be 
used as a rule of thumb. In short, you can argue not that people 
always have intended the meaning you specify, not that such a 
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meaning has in fact been primary in any sense, but simply that this 
is what you mean and for you it works well enough. I can not 
escape the impression that, whatever they may think they are doing, 
this is in fact what most philosophers do when they tackle the so- 
called valuational problems. No matter how ubiquitous may be 
the appeal to how we do in fact use our language, the final result 
is always a frank abandonment of common usage. 

The whole misguided tendency has followed from the general pre- 
occupation with the idea that all valuational statements must some- 
how manifest the same type of indicative function. The upshot 
is that ‘‘positions’’ in general theory of value are like so many 
games. The rules of any one game are generally neat and orderly; 
if you are out for the fun of playing games, it matters little which 
you choose. The only thing you must absolutely not do is play two 
games at once! 

I have certainly not demonstrated that subjectivism in either 
of its first two senses is untenable. But I can now state my reason 
for hesitating to endorse either one or the other. At the root of 
each lurks the significant but obscured fact that it requires defense 
of a generic position concerning the indicative function of value 
statements. Subjectivism has been recommended either by virtue 
of an assumed generic character of the facts capable of verifying 
our value judgments, or by virtue of the generic character such 
judgments themselves exhibit of being non-verifiable. When 
checked against our actual usage of valuational discourse such 
general theories are seen to make proposals which no amount of 
inductive evidence would seem even to suggest. But there is a 
third sense of the word ‘‘subjectivism’’ which might avoid the dif- 
ficulties of the first two. This third sense has the virtue of having 
nothing whatsoever to do with the question of verification. It 
succeeds, moreover, in isolating the inductive evidence to which ap- 
peal always has in fact been made by proponents of the first two 
views. 

Anyone interested in general theory of value has presumably 
been searching for that which is common to all valuational situa- 
tions. One of the most persistent conclusions of such a search has 
been the conclusion that the only thing common is the presence of 
certain types of attitudes among people. 

The discovery of a common type of attitude expressed by all 
our value assertions does not have the slightest bearing on the ques- 
tion as to what, if anything, a single one of those assertions may 
or may not imdicate.’ It is, however, a matter of fact, and evi- 


1¥For detailed discussion of this point cf. my article, ‘‘Should General 
Theory of Value Be Abandoned??? Ethics, Vol. LVII (1947), pp. 274-288. 
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dence of great confusion, that the actual empirical evidence ad- 
duced by those who propose decisions one or two is evidence solely 
that our value judgments share nothing in common except this ex- 
pressive function. The evidence upon which Hume rested his 
proposal of decision one was precisely of this character. The evi- 
dence upon which Ayer rested his proposal of decision two was 
again the same. I have long suspected that throughout the history 
of valuational disputes the significant grownd of all subjectivist 
proposals has been the simple conviction that the only thing com- 
mon throughout valuational situations are the attitudes of evalua- 
tors. This suggests the desirability of isolating this belief and 
proposing it as a third basic decision concerning the meaning of 
subjectivism. Proposed as a position it would have two virtues: 
first, it would avoid all the difficulties which accrue to any pro- 
posal which insists upon a generic indicative function for all our 
value judgments; second, it would rest squarely and legitimately 
upon the strongest inductive evidence to which appeal has in fact 
been made obliquely and illegitimately by the other forms of sub- 
jectivism. Unfortunately, I suspect that even this view rests upon 
very shaky foundations. 

If one were to attempt a generic description of valuational at- 
titudes the first alternative which might suggest itself is that what 
we actually mean by a ‘‘valuational attitude’’ is any attitude what- 
soever. Consciousness, it is said, is intrinsically selective; any 
human attitude is an evaluation. Surely there is an element of 
truth in this view. But at the very best it can be of little or no 
help in establishing a basis for any concrete valuational discipline 
such as ethics or esthetics. Moreover, the truth (if there is any) 
of such a view is of no help even to general theory of value in set- 
tling any of its perennial disputes. So far as I can see, you can 
believe that ‘‘any attitude is valuational’’ and still espouse any 
known position in theory of value. 

There is, I believe, little support for the widespread contem- 
porary equation of valuational attitudes and emotional attitudes. 
More often than not it is a disguised way of proposing decision two 
—that value judgments are unverifiable. For, the presumed de- 
scription of valuational attitudes as emotional is intended as a 
defense of the position that value judgments, since they express 
emotional reactions, are non-indicative. The presence of massive 
tomes in value theory, which culminate in clearly valuational judg- 
ments based on cold and deliberate reasoning, suggests that the 
definition of a valuational attitude as merely emotional is empiri- 
cally inadequate. When Ross says ‘‘Conscientiousness is a duty,’’ 
or Moore says ‘‘Personal affection is not merely beautiful but also 
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good in itself,’’ each is clearly evaluating. It is rather fantastic to 
suppose that the psychological analysis either of Moore or of Ross 
at the moment of speaking would find their attitudes ‘‘merely 
emotional.’’ 

There is perhaps one further significant possibility. The lit- 
erature of ethical and esthetic theory as well as of general theory 
of value has been filled with recurrent appeals to such paired terms 
as approval and disapproval. There are a great variety of such 
paired terms, all of which seem to involve a distinction between 
positive and negative reaction. The most general terms used in 
this context are ‘‘being for’’ and ‘‘being against.’’ Suppose, then, 
we substitute the dichotomy ‘‘being for’’ versus ‘‘being against’’ 
as representative of any or all of these more special dichotomies, 
and say that this is what we mean by ‘‘valuational attitudes.’’ 

Three questions will cause embarrassment to any such attempt. 
First, can you really define either ‘‘being for’’ or ‘‘being against’’? 
Are not these terms so broad, so generalized, that to get any specific 
meaning into them verges on the impossible? Second, even if you 
find a definition (or, indeed, decide you don’t need one) can you 
be quite positive that being for or against completely exhausts the 
gamut of valuational response? Or will there inevitably arise 
some odious individual who will insist that he often admits the 
value or disvalue of things which he is certainly neither for nor 
against? And third, even granting you could define the for-or- 
against attitude, and convince everybody worth convincing that 
here at last was a definition of the valuational attitude, where 
would all this success get you? Would you be in a position to 
tackle with new vigor a single important issue in the realm of 
ethics or esthetics? 

Such considerations as these cast serious doubt upon the third 
and final decision you may have in mind in speaking of subjec- 
tivism. And I know of no possible remaining sense of the word 
that has been ignored. We have labored through a great num- 
ber of distinctions and left far too many unanswered questions 
in our wake. The single conclusion to which all considerations 
have pointed is that the loose and uncritical talk that has flourished 
under a facile reference to the word ‘‘subjectivism’’ should be 
stopped. If you must refer to subjectivism it is incumbent upon 
you to accept the burden of clarifying every one of the problems 
posed in this paper. This is as true of the critics of supposed sub- 
jectivism as it is of disciples. 

It is impossible to conclude without asking a final question. 
What causes underlie the continued insistence upon use of this am- 
biguous and muddle-headed epithet? Why is it that people think 
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they are talking about something important when they heatedly 
discuss subjectivism versus objectivism ? 

I suspect that what people are really worried about is important. 
The key lies in one common feature displayed by all the types of 
position we have reviewed. For there is one thing upon which all 
three basic decisions agree: namely, that if there is such a disci- 
pline as value theory at all, its subject-matter is man. Great di- 
vergence of meaning is here obscured by the slipperiness of the 
word ‘‘subject-matter.’’ The first decision says that man is the 
subject-matter of value theory, meaning by this that the class of 
those situations which verify our valuations is defined by reference 
to man. The second decision means by the same statement that 
since nothing verifies our valuations, since they are explosions 
only, value theory’s only legitimate function is to study scientifi- 
cally the men who explode. The third decision, suggesting that 
some valuations are verifiable while others are not, holds that it is 
fruitless either to define a class of verifiers or to deny membership 
to the class. But this third decision agrees in its own way that 
what holds theory of value together is the attempt at analysis of 
man. Provided one recognizes as a convenient device the use of 
the ambiguous term ‘‘subject-matter,’’ the single feature common 
to all these views is the belief that value theory has for its subject- 
matter, man. Accordingly, what all such views may be contrasted 
with is the view that the subject-matter of value theory is not 
man. If man were erased from the universe, the mind of God could 
still contemplate the subject-matter of value theory. 

This, it seems to me, is an important issue. It tends to get 
lost in the subtle issues which have risen to cloud the debates con- 
cerning subjectivism. But it is an issue which we will not be 
prepared to face with any clarity until we have settled more basic 
matters. Two rather subtle questions require prior answer. First, 
can we use our valuational language consistently, and ought we if 
we could? Secondly, can we convince ourselves that there is such 
a thing as theory of value at all, lest any attempt to define its 
subject-matter be nonsensical to begin with? I confess my own 
doubt that either of these two questions can be satisfactorily 
answered. This is why I entertain serious doubts as to the desira- 
bility of any such discipline as General Theory of Value. I 
heartily admit the importance of the last two questions; and, pro- 
vided they be answered in such a way as to save value theory at all, 
I even more heartily admit the importance of the issue concerning 
man as the subject-matter of that discipline. I wish at least to 
point out here not only that all these questions can be tackled with- 
out bandying about the epithets ‘‘subjectivistic’’ and ‘‘objecti- 
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vistic,’’ but also that they will never be seriously tackled so long as 
we do continue to be persuaded by the customary confusion of 
thought couched in these terms. 


JAMES WarD SMITH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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HIS essay is in a mode of conceiving the world which I will 

call for the present radical naturalism. The essay itself 
should exhibit the mode, but it may be well to point to certain basic 
principles underlying it, which I will do mainly by citing state- 
ments from some eminent modern thinkers. 


First, Dewey’s: 


All philosophies employ empirical subject-matter, even the most transcendental ; 
there is nothing else for them to go by. [Experience and Nature, 1st ed., 
p. 38.] 


Second, Whitehead’s : 


Direct experience is infallible. What you have experienced, you have ex- 
perienced. [Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect, p. 6.] 


I add to this that I can experience directly only my own experi- 
ence; and I note that Whitehead goes on immediately to say: 
‘‘But symbolism is very fallible.’’ 


Third, Dewey’s: 
We must conceive the world in terms which make it possible for devotion, 


piety, love, beauty and mystery to be as real as anything else. [Experience 
and Nature, p. 17.] 


Fourth, Charles Peirce’s: 


Let us not pretend to doubt in philosophy what we do not doubt in our 
hearts. [Love, Chance and Logic, 1923, p. 2.] 


Fifth, Morris R. Cohen, in his introduction to the last-named 
work, p. xxvii: 


To be useful at all, theories must be simpler than the complex facts which 
they seek to explain. 


To the same effect is Hegel’s ‘‘Thought is, after all, the most 
trenchant epitomist.’’ 


These statements encourage me to add in my own words that 
all theory of the world must start, not from ‘‘assumptions,’’ but 
from observations of one’s own experience. Consequently all 
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symbolizations, including this essay, so far as they deal with direct 
experience, must be an appeal to the direct experience of the hearer 
or reader, in propositions shorn of the ‘‘assertion sign.’’ 

One more prefatory note: this essay was immediately initiated 
in my own mind by way of re-examination of Berkeley’s Principles 
of Human Knowledge, especially the Introduction, and in the In- 
troduction especially Sections 7 to 12. Since I must dissent sharply 
from Berkeley here, it is proper for me to say that I consider his 
central contribution one of the greatest in the history of thought, 
and the initial date of the philosophical epoch in which we live 
today. His work was the first step in the re-discovery of the 
Perceiver, and reckoning with the Perceiver is, to my mind, the 
most marked feature of our time, not only in philosophy, but also 
on the highest levels of science. 

I now proceed to observe and report a certain area of experience. 
In Berkeley’s words, I ‘‘take a survey of the objects of human 
knowledge.’’ To Berkeley these all seem to be ideas, legitimately 
called by the same name. On the contrary I find three, let me 
say for safety at least three, sharply distinct and diverse entities: 
things, images, and ideas. In the utmost brevity these may be 
defined as follows: 

Things are given in perception, by the aid of the senses, and 
constitute an external world. (Thus they include perceptible 
processes or events.) True, these things are ‘‘in the mind,”’’ in- 
deed in my mind. This was Berkeley’s vital insight. But when 
he goes on to deny to these perceived things any existence in their 
own right, to assert that their esse is exhausted in their percipt, 
he goes far beyond either evidence or sound argument. 

Images are also ‘‘in the mind’’; but their mode of being in the 
mind is radically different from that of the things, ‘‘of which they 
are images.’’ This Berkeley either did not see, or seeing did not 
reckon with. Without this distinction, his system leads inevitably 
to the spiritual idealism which he wanted, but alas, the logic leads 
as inevitably to solipsism, which he emphatically did not want. 
Schopenhauer, being free from the good Bishop’s scruples, drove 
through to the logical consequences, arriving at his uncompromis- 
ing ‘‘The World is my Idea.’’ Of course nobody, not Schopenhauer 
himself, ever believed any such thing: we all, ‘‘at heart,’’ abide 
by Peirce’s wise counsel as to the limits of doubt. 

It is mere tautology to say the image is like the thing of which 
it is the image: the texture or tissue of the image is sensory; if 
the thing has color, so must the image, and likewise with all sen- 
sory qualities. Images, like things, are linked with the physiologi- 
cal processes in the central nervous system. The image thus serves 
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as a sort of substitute or surrogate for the thing. But the limit 
of this vicarious function is quite clear: the image is not clothed 
with the dynamic causality of the thing; an image of bread will 
not satisfy hunger nor an image of a dagger effect death or mayhem. 
That images have their own ‘‘laws,’’ binding them to things and 
among themselves, is undeniable but beyond our present purpose. 

This character of the image is so significant in the actual proc- 
esses of life and thought that it is hard to see how Berkeley’s acute 
and vigorous mind could have been so little impressed by it. He 
does grant what we call things a certain pre-eminence as being 
‘*ideas impressed upon us by the mind of God’’—not a bad guess 
if we take God as the forces of Nature or the Universe. So far 
from the image being the esse of the things, it is its bare sensory 
form stripped of the dynamic ‘‘essence.’’ 

This non-causality of the image is no mere negative or deficit, 
but is the positive character of the image, giving it a new freedom 
in the emancipation from the ‘‘laws’’ of the external world, and 
from any imprisonment at a particular point in space and time. 
It is perhaps the primary and simplest item in the vast liberty of 
mind in general, as hinted at in Kant’s ‘‘Denken kann ich was ich 
will.’’ It is indispensable to the experimental nature of mind, 
which in turn is essential to the overall function of mind.’ 

We must note next that things and images are ultimately i- 
communicable, both being forms of direct experience, and so 
strictly individual. It is true that ‘‘compound or complex’’ images, 
to use Berkeley’s adjectives, are communicable: but the ‘‘idea”’ 
of a centaur can be communicated only to a mind which possesses 
in advance the ‘‘ideas’’ of man and horse. The ‘‘idea’’ of red or 
sweet or hard or smooth is completely incommunicable. It will 
be clear that I am using ‘‘idea’’ in Berkeley’s style. 

Extensive discussion of the vast range and variety of imagery 
is beyond our present purpose. We note, however, that memory- 
images are probably primary, and indispensable to the whole func- 
tion of memory itself. I note also dream-imagery, or rather the 
dream itself, as of great significance. For while the dream goes on 
its contents are not images but things, in a ‘‘real’’ world , even if 
somewhat ‘‘crazy.’’? So Plato could well ask how we can know 
which is ‘‘real,’’ the long dream we call life or the short dream we 
call a dream. Is it possible that philosophy has neglected the 
significance of the dream, and left it to be exploited in rather un- 
scrupulous fashion ? 


1 Does this not invalidate all sincere phenomenalisms, in that they deny 
themselves the aid of all essences and hold on to the ‘‘image’’ aspect of real 
entities? : 
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I must now undertake to say something further about things, 
which, alas, is far from clear in my own mind, but must be at- 
tempted. I have held that things have being ‘‘in their own right.”’ 
First, this is not to mean ‘‘independent’’ being, something mean- 
ingless in a world through and through interrelated. It is flat 
denial, as already indicated, of Berkeley’s dictum that the esse 
of things is exhausted in their percipi. It is also the positing of 
the object over against the subject. Now things are given in per- 
ception, and perception is one of the earliest, if not the earliest 
mode of mind, and is completely established before reflective thought 
begins. Perhaps ‘‘objectivity’’ is given in perception, although 
this raises grave difficulties. But in any case, before reflective 
thought begins, or, at the latest as soon as it begins, I do have un- 
doubted things in an undoubted external world. This is built into 
the very tissue of my way of life. 

It is quite clear that the objectivity of things can be doubted, 
let us say logically. The dream alone, and also such an experience 
as ‘‘seeing’’ a motion-picture, seem to prove that ‘‘perception”’ 
does not in itself validate the objectivity it gives. Hence, it seems, 
objectivity poses a task for reflective thought. On the reflective 
level, Kant’s postulation is an attempt at solution, which I must 
think is correct in principle. Below the reflective level, there 
is, it seems to me, a phase in perception which attributes to things 
‘being in their own right’’ like the being which the Perceiver has 
in his own right. This is most marked in the region of spirit; we 
attribute to our fellowmen—and in less degree to other live crea- 
tures—the spirit we find in ourselves. 

It is vital here to keep in mind that the Perceiver is first and 
always an actor and not a mere spectator. The very sense-organs 
were originally mere stgnal-mechanisms, directing behavior, with 
no ‘‘perception,’’ no imagery. ‘‘Irritability,’’ the capacity to 
respond actively to stimuli, long preceded perceptivity, the ca- 
pacity to make images and begin to conceive the world. So in 
biology the major concept is the organism and the environment 
engaged in an interaction which is the true existence of both. The 
emergence of perception is one of the indispensable items in all 
higher life, being, it seems, the arche or genesis of mind itself. 
But no matter how manifold and grandiose the evolving forms of 
mind in Man himself, he remains ever an organism interacting 
with his environment, his external world, which is as real as his 
own conscious existence. 

Yet in both things and images the mind is submissive to the 
impressions from the external world; its liberty is still sharply 
limited and its virtue is a sort of obedience to the stimulus from 
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without. But in the natural development of mind, the Perceiver 
becomes the Thinker, with less dependence and more freedom. 
Kant’s dictum ‘‘Denken kann ich was ich will’’ does not hold on 
the level of perception and its things at all, and only modestly on 
the next level of imagery. It is only on the level of thought, 
which we may make more specific by calling it reflective thought, 
that this dictum reaches its full validity. This is the realm of 
ideas in what is terminologically the sound meaning of the word. 

This advance in freedom is of the essence of mind itself. I 
ean not have a perception of a centaur, because no such thing exists 
to provide the stimulus. (Here again the dream breaks in to 
deny!) I can have an image, by joining the veridical perceptions 
of man and horse. But on the level of thought I can have an idea 
—not an image—of -1, in spite of its own intrinsic ‘‘contradic- 
tion.”’ We are now in the realm of ideas in the fullest sense, with 
the highest degree of freedom we know. Ideas are thus most fully 
‘‘in the mind’’: we may even say that ideas are mind, provided 
by mind we now mean the intellect. Indeed, we may say that 
ideas are the stuff of the region of mind we call intellect or 
‘*thought,’’ or reason. 

I have no intention of launching out on the ocean of ideas in 
general. I will remark that all ideas are, in Locke’s words, ‘‘fic- 
tions and contrivances of the mind.’’ Here I deal only with a 
definite type of ideas, those ‘‘abstract ideas’’ which so disturbed 
and annoyed Berkeley, which I shall call by the traditional name, 
general ideas. I may have an ‘‘idea’’ of setting a man’s head 
upon a fox’s body in a cartoon, or even of putting more sugar in 
my tea, but of course general ideas are something very different. 
I trust no reader will suspect me of forgetting that these same 
general ideas are the Serbonian Bog of philosophy from Plato 
down to our day. I think I can partly understand Berkeley’s 
peevish aversion to his ‘‘abstract ideas’’ by my own reluctance to 
tackle the problem. Yet Berkeley’s scornful denial of the mere 
possibility of ‘‘abstract ideas’’ becomes a truism if we say ‘‘ab- 
stract images,’’ which is really what he was thinking about. 

I shall content myself here with setting down several proposi- 
tions concerning general ideas which seem to me sound and im- 
portant, but which are a mere preface to any comprehensive theory. 
These propositions are themselves ideas, and emphatically ‘‘fictions 
and contrivances of the mind.’’ I beg the reader to keep in mind 
that the semantic difficulties are at their peak in any such attempt, 
putting both writer and reader in hazard. Yet there is no escape 
from the task of putting the ideas into words. The order and 
numbering of the propositions is not to be taken as of the es- 
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sence of the problem, since they are, as I see it, all equally true and 
indispensable; it is too bad that the limitations of thought and still 
more of speech compel us to say one thing at a time when the fact 
is so manifold and unitary. 


(1) First, then, generality is the central character of these 
ideas; abstraction is only a step in the process of generalization. 
It is the generality which widens the control or function of mind 
in its use of general ideas. Things and images are inexorably 
individual, cast, as it were, in the process of perception. They 
stand intrinsically only for themselves with no reference to any- 
thing else. Even the liberation of the image from strict space- 
time location does not free it from this limitation. Only ideas, 
and particularly general ideas, transcend the narrow confinement 
of thing and image. Berkeley seems to have missed all this and so 
failed to grasp the vital import of generalization. Peirce, on the 
contrary, makes generality the ‘‘one law of mind’’ (Love, Chance 
and Logic, pp. 203-204). I can not but take Peirce’s statement 
very seriously, and conclude that in general ideas we are close to 
the very nature and method of mind itself. 

(2) The general idea is produced by the suppression of sen- 
sory content, whereas things and images are made more perfect 
by abundance of sensory content. By abstraction, certain few 
sensory characters are chosen and the rest discarded. Oddly 
enough Berkeley himself put this very well: ‘‘. . . the mind having 
observed that Peter, James and John resemble each other in certain 
common agreements . . . leaves out of the complex or compound 
idea it has . . . that which is peculiarcto each, retaining only what 
is common to all’’ (Intr. Section 9). But his pre-occupation with 
images still keeps him from any full sense of the nature and even 
the possibility of true general ideas. 

It would be comforting if we could say that general ideas on 
the highest level altogether dispense with and escape from sensory 
content and so achieve complete or absolute generality. In spite 
of much opinion to the contrary, I find it hard to believe that even 
\/-1 dwells in pure abstraction. Such high abstractions are still 
‘‘fictions and contrivances of the mind’’ in its drive to control its 
world, and thus inexorably linked with the concrete base of life 
itself. It would seem that Bridgman’s doctrine of operationalism 
supports this view. 

(3) General ideas are so linked with words that they can not 
function nor even exist without their aid. Things and images are 
under no such limitation. Berkeley’s struggle with this part of 
the problem is pathetic, tragic, and finally comic. He is actually 
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moved to question ‘‘whether language has contributed more to 
the hindrance or advancement of the sciences,’’ and to resolve 
‘¢in my inquiries to make as little use of (words) as I possibly can.”’ 
He was apparently unaware that the only significant words he used 
in these remarks that were not ‘‘general ideas’’ were my and J. 

(4) In consequence of this dependence on words, a general idea 
becomes safe and fully effective only when embodied in a defim- 
tion, itself made up of words. Aristotle at least partly under- 
stood this when he said the definition (‘oros) carried the essence 
(ousia), but he was not clear that the essence which the definition 
carried was of the idea, not of any thing, or ‘‘reality.’’ The 
Platonic-Socrates came marvellously close to the truth when he 
brushed aside all pointing to beautiful ‘‘things’’ in his inquiry 
into the nature of beauty, insisting that we must identify and ex- 
press ‘‘beauty itself.’’? Even though the definitions arrived at al- 
most always went awry, the definition as such was discovered. 

(5) Finally—and I think this applies to all ideas and will 
speak accordingly—ideas are communicable, indeed are precisely 
that which is communicable. Things and images are certainly not 
communicable but are had in direct experience; by this I mean the 
primary forms in these two areas, for ‘‘compound and complex’’ 
things and images are communicable, provided the recipient al- 
ready possesses the component imagery. 

This fact is of momentous importance in our inquiry into ‘‘the 
objects of human knowledge.’’ For ideas by grace of being com- 
municable open the door to the interaction of minds and so to the 
possibility and expansion of intelligence. Ideas are the distinc- 
tive element or factor in the intellect. They are the culmination 
thus far, in evolution, and in the region of the intellect, of the 
liberty which characterizes mind in general: in ideas ‘‘I can 
think what I will.’’ 


Epwarp O. Sisson 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 





EMERGENCE OF VALUES 


ONISTIC, pluralistic, and organicistic (including emergentis- 
tic) views 1 concerning values may be compared in the light 
of whatever relations there may be between ‘‘ends,’’ as termina- 


1 These views, ‘‘monists’’ (who see things as one), ‘‘pluralists’’ (who see 
things as many), ‘‘organicists’’ (who see things as both one and many), may 
be understood better by referring to two preceding articles, ‘‘Organic Unity 
and Emergence’’ and ‘‘Emergence of Purpose,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XLIV 
(1947), pp. 241-244, 633-636. 
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tions of change, and intrinsic values, on the one hand, and 
‘“means,’’ as causes of ends, and instrumental values, on the other. 

Some pluralists hold that each ultimate particle is uncreated 
and indestructible, and thus an unchanging end-in-itself. There 
are no means to these ends. These ends are means to all other 
ends, i.e., to events, which are ends because they are temporal 
termini. Each such event is, for pluralists, an end-in-itself with- 
out being a means to unchanging ends, except in so far as it con- 
tributes to a series of ends with no termination to the series, i.e., 
to an endless series of ends. But pluralists have difficulty in 
identifying value with either the particles, the events, or the series. 

Since, for monists, the whole is the only end-in-itself, there can 
be no real means, for there is nothing beyond the whole to serve 
it or for it to serve and end in. Only parts of the whole can be 
means to the whole, but they are not real means because they are. 
really parts of the whole which is an end-in-itself. The whole may 
be a means to the part only because this is one way by which the 
whole can be a means to itself, and thus in this sense also an end- 
in-itself. Monists find it easy to identify being and value. 

For organicists, every event or entity (‘‘eventity’’) is both a 
means and an end. Each eventity entails cause and effect. In 
so far as a cause is different from its effect and in so far as such 
difference from its effect as the cause has does not continue into 
the effect, it has achieved its end and ceases to be.” In so far as this 
difference which ceased was an end-in-itself it has become com- 
plete or perfect in the sense that there can be no more of it. But, 
on the other hand, in so far as a cause is identical with its effect, 
it is a means to its effect, but since it is, thus far, identical with 
its effect, it is a means to itself as a continuing entity. How- 
ever, in so far as that respect in which a cause and effect are iden- 
tical is an end-in-itself, that end continues, thus far, unchanged. 
While there is a sense in which ends which remain are not as 
much ends as those which end completely, there is a sense also in 
which there is more to those ends which remain than to those 
which end completely. Each eventity is not only an end, in these 
two senses, but is also a means in two senses. “It is, first, a means 
to itself as a continuing entity and, secondly, a means to those other 
ends whose becoming depends upon its cessation. Thus there is 
both something final and something infinal about every eventity. 
Thus, for organicists, each eventity may be considered as a value, 
both as an intrinsic value and as an instrumental value. But no 
eventity is merely either intrinsic or instrumental value. 

Since emergentists conceive being as involving levels of means 


2Cf. ibid., pp. 633-634, for details about causation. 
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and levels of ends, and as involving no highest or lowest levels * 
of means-ends, they are consistently infinalistic as well as finalistic. 
Since each eventity is in some sense different from and identical 
with eventities of many different levels, it is a means to many 
other ends and has, or is, many ends-in-itself. Any eventity 
which continues through changes is in a sense a series of ends as 
well as a series of means. To be a means is to serve a purpose. 
The purpose of anything, in so far as it is not an end-in-itself, is 
always to be a means to other ends. If anything ends completely, 
it is perfect and purposeless in the sense that it is a means to no 
other ends. To be is to be imperfect, for to be is to be at least 
a means to other ends. No eventity can end completely except 
through other ends. Since each level is different from every 
other level, the ends of eventities at each level are in some sense 
unique. In so far as human values are identified with human ends, 
they are in some sense unique. Yet also in so far as value is 
identified with ends, as ends rather than merely as human ends, 
value is in some sense universal. Furthermore, in so far as each 
eventity has many ends and is a means to many other ends, it has, 
or is, many intrinsic values (as ends) and many instrumental 
values (as means). Also, since there are no highest or lowest 
levels of the ends and means, there are no ultimate ends or ultimate 
means other than those constituting present eventities. 

Inherent in the foregoing view is an identification of value with 
temporal terminating which some critics will call confusion. Thus 
some argument seems required. Although it is true that, as these 
terms are used ordinarily, ‘‘value’’ does not mean temporal termi- 
nating and ‘‘temporal terminating’’ does not mean value, never- 
theless value and temporal terminating are ontologically co-en- 
tailed. The term ‘‘end,’’ which some will say ambiguously denotes 
value and temporal terminating, really expresses unambiguously 
the ontological co-entailment of value and temporal terminating. 
The argument has two parts. First, since nothing can be real- 
ized or actualized without entailing change, and thus temporal 
terminating, no value can be realized without entailing temporal 
terminating. Thus there can be no actual values without such 
temporal terminating. Whatever is, or has, intrinsic value also 
is, or has, temporal termination. Secondly, since no terminating 
can be without there having been that which caused it to be, and 
since intrinsic value consists in being that for which something 


3 While some ‘‘emergentists’’ believe that there is a lowest level (Mor- 
gan, Alexander, Sellars) and some that there are both lowest and highest 


levels (Boodin), the term as used here denotes a belief that there is no high- 
est or lowest level. 
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else had its being, to be something which is terminating entails 
the being of value in the sense that it is that for which its causes 
had their being as causes. To be an eventity (which is the same 
as to be) is to entail cause and effect transition. Cause and effect 
transition entails a process of terminating, which process also en- 
tails intrinsic value as that for which the temporally prior causal 
factors had their being as causal. Thus do values emerge as in- 
herent in eventities or in emerging being. 

But what about evil? While intrinsic value consists in end- 
ing, disvalue also consists in ending, but it is ending which is in 
conflict with other ends. Terminatings are evil because, and to 
the extent that, they prevent the arrival of other ends. When- 
ever one ending prevents another and the other prevents the one, 
both of these endings are good and evil at the same time. Evil 
appears in conflict of goods. Thus do disvalues emerge. 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 





BOOK NOTES 


Petri Hispant Summulae Logicales. Edited by I. M. BocHEnskI, 
O.P. Torino, Italy: Marietti. 1947. xxiii + 143 pp. 


‘In publishing this excellent edition of the famous textbook of 


_ medieval formal logic, Father Bochenski has performed a real serv- 


ice to students of logic and of its medieval development. While 
this is not a critical edition in the technical sense, but an emended 
text of one of the best and earliest manuscripts, it is vastly superior 
to the generally corrupt texts found in the early modern printed 
editions. The base manuscript is Cod. Reg. Lat. 1205 of the Vati- 
can Library, and is supplemented by two fourteenth-century manu- 
scripts (Cod. Vat. Lat. 4537 and Cod. Reg. Lat. 1731), as well as 
by one of the better early editions. Citations from classical texts, 
chiefly Aristotle, are indicated in the foot-notes, and the text of the. 
Summulae is divided into short paragraphs numbered in the mod- 
ern manner. : 

As the editor states in his preface, the Summulae of Peter of 
Spain present a treatment of logic which stands in sharp contrast 
to the modern ‘‘scholastic’’ and ‘‘traditional’’ logics popularly as- 
sociated with the medieval tradition. Contemporary formal logi- 
cians, such as Lukasiewicz, Scholz, and Beth, have recognized the 
value of Peter of Spain’s treatise, and it is on account of this con- 
temporary interest, even more than because of historical motiva- 
tion, that Father Bochenski has edited the text. It is to be hoped 
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that some of the more developed logical works of the ‘‘terminist’’ 
tradition stemming from Peter of Spain may find editors as com- 
petent as Father Bochenski, and that English translations of some 
of these works may be made for the benefit of those students of logic 
who do not read Latin. EAM. 


An Historical Introduction to Modern Philosophy. HuaH MiIuEr. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. x+615 pp. 
$5.00. 


This book will prove an excellent introduction to contemporary 
philosophy, for the college student and for the general reader. The 
first 450 pages are devoted to history, beginning with the ancient 
Greeks and concluding with evolutionary philosophers of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The doctrines of most of the key 
figures in Greek, medieval, and modern philosophy are briefly char- 
acterized and evaluated and some effort is made to sketch in the 
context of general history. Although the author shows sympathy 
for many diverse systems and developments in philosophy, and 
tries to find the partial truth in each, there is no tendency for the 
book to become a mere catalogue of doctrines. The linkage be- 


tween doctrines is at least explored and the reader is put in a frame | 


of mind to understand their emergence and the rationale of their 
diversity. The overall thesis of the book is that the history of 
European philosophy can be represented as a continual struggle 
for emancipation of the individual and of science. Freedom in 
both cases was associated with the emergence of empiricism, whereas 
authoritarianism and dogmatism were often associated with ration- 
alism of other viewpoints. In the concluding chapters the author 
raises the dialectical questions: ‘‘Why should particular fact defer 
to the requirements of logic? How should a sovereign individual 
submit to law?’’ Though the answers given are neither novel nor 
decisive, the beginner in philosophy is at least initiated into the 
problems and set to thinking. Although little attention is given 
to contemporary philosophy and the treatment is admittedly 
sketchy, the book is a well-written, exciting introduction to the 


subject. V. J. MeQ 


Basic Problems of Philosophy. Selected Readings with Introduc- 
tions. DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN, YERVANT H. KRIKoRIAN, and 
Puiuir P. WEINER. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1947. x+ 
752 pp. $5.65. 


This is an introductory text of readings prepared by the de- 
partment of philosophy of City College (New York). It contains 
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chapters on ethics, political philosophy, and history of philosophy, 
methodology, philosophy of science, theory of knowledge, esthetics, 
philosophy of religion, theories of reality, and the meaning of 
philosophy. Each chapter is prefaced by an explanatory section 
of about ten pages, in general clearly and simply written. The 
selections are about what one would expect, except that political 
philosophy, philosophy of science, theory of knowledge, and theories 
of reality are all modern (i.e., do not go back of Hobbes or 
Descartes). 

Comments on this sort of a text are bound to be more or less 
personal, since the value of the text depends so much on the kind of 
beginning offering a department wishes to make. Personally, then, 
I would take the text to be a good example of the futility of trying 
to ‘‘explain’’ phildsophy in a general introductory course. Spe- 
cifically, formal logic, and the logic of scientific method, suffer 
severely, I suppose because the time is short, and these subjects 
require some concentration ; by implication, however, one is led to 
infer that the authors take the other subject-matters to require less 
attention for their adequate grasping, which is clearly not the case. 
I did like the inclusion of the chapter on ‘‘What is Philosophy ?”’ 
After all the scatter of subject-matters, the student must be re- 
lieved in the end to find that other people are equally confused as 
to what the whole point really is. 

C. W. C. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Balbo, Felice: L’uomo senza miti. Torino: Einaudi. 1945. 
144 pp. (A very obscure rhapsody in the existentialist vein in 
which ‘‘man,’’ ‘‘blood,’’-‘‘myth,’’ and such vague half-poetical 
terms mix in a tangled web. The author excuses his lack of order 
and logical sequence by the fact that ours is a new epoch, and that 
a new sort of language is needed to express contemporary reality. 
Unfortunately, language can not be changed at once and one has 
the reactionary habit of exacting a definite meaning for any given 
set of letters and sounds. M. M. R.) 


Balbo, Felice: Il laboratorio dell’uomo. Torino: Einaudi. 
1946. 1389 pp. (The author believes that one should now take into 
account the ‘‘machine’’ as a form of being which has its own value 
and dignity. ‘‘Technique’’ signifies only the means of ‘‘fulfilling 
history’’: but at the same time the author maintains the absolute 
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revolutionary character of our times. Then is ‘‘technique’’ and 
‘‘the machine’’ connected with history or something new? On the 
other hand what does it mean exactly to say ‘‘the machine’’ is ‘‘sin- 
cere’’ and how can culture be considered as a ‘‘machine’’? In this 
way ‘‘machine’’ comes to mean anything, and it is then too easy to 
consider ‘‘the machine’’ as an ultimate reality. But this most 
revolutionary author is prepared to accept and bow to all possible 
philosophical conceptions of the past. He is an existentialist and 
a marxist, or at least a strong materialist, but he protests his 
dutiful respect and obedience to the Roman Catholic Church, which 
is not exactly a revolutionary organization. M. M. R.) 

Integration of the Humanities and the Social Sciences. A 
Symposium. (Southern Methodist University Studies, No. 4.) 
Dallas, Texas: University Press in Dallas. 1948. vii+92 pp. 
$2.00. (The Living Tradition of the Western World: Louis M. 
Hacker ; What Can the Humanities Give to the Student of the So- 
cial Sciences?: H. N. Smith; The Humanities of the Modern 
World: Alburey Castell; History and the Intellectual Climate: 
Umphrey Lee; Experiments in Integration: L. M. Hacker; Desir- 
able Changes in Present Curricula: W. F. Dyde; A Practical Pro- 
gram of Integration: Alburey Castell; Student-Teacher Prepara- 
tion : Floyd Stovall; Research Materials and Publication Facilities: 
Savoie Lottinville. ) 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART Criticism. Vol. VI, No. 
4. The Art of the Goldsmith: W. M. Milliken. Notes on Satire 
and Allegory: E. D. Leyburn. The Work of Art and Its Material: 
J. 8. Moore. The Fugue as an Expressive Vehicle: K. M. Wells. 
The Fugue as an Expressive Vehicle: A Reply: R. W. Bretall. 

THE JOURNAL or SymsBouic Loaic. Volume 13, Number 2. A 
System of Axiomatic Set Theory—Part VI: Paul Bernays. Prac- 
tical Forms of Type Theory: A. M. Turing. An Extension of Basic 
Logic: F. B. Fitch. A Problem Concerning the Notion of Defina- 
bility: Alfred Tarski. 

THE PERSONALIST. Summer, 1948. From Darwin to Du Noiiy: 
R. T. Flewelling. Society and Values: Alfred Stern. Was Calvin 
a Philosopher?: J. P. Le Cog. Religion and Science in Roger 
Bacon: Frederick Mayer. Dante’s Humanism: Elizabeth McClure. 

ArcHiIv FUR PHILOSOPHIE. 1. Kant und der Geist der euro- 
paischen Philosophie: Jiirgen v. Kempski. Logik, Grammatik, 
Metaphysik: Heinrich Scholz. Bemerkungen zur aristotelischen 
Theorie der modalen Formen: Karl Durr. Denken und Wirklich- 
keit: Erich Brock. Goethes Gedicht ‘‘Wiederfinden’’: Jonas Cohn. 
Die Philosophie im katholischen Kulturkreis: Aloys Miiller. 
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Tueorta. Volume XIV, Part I. La notion de probléme en 
philosophie: Emile Bréhier. Some Aspects of Samuel Alexander’s 
Philosophy: Philippe Devaux. Lectures on so-called Spiritual Re- 
ligion: Axel Hagerstrém. Der Begriff des Guten: Uuno Saarnio. 

BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 41° Année, 
No. 3. Sur les fondements de 1’ordre dans les sociétés humaines: 
Jacques Rueff. Discussion: MM. Aron, Bayer, Bois, Davy, Hyppo- 
lite, Parodi, Rueff, Ullmo; Mme. Prenant. 

TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE. 10° Jaargang, Nr. 1. Onster- 
felijkheid: Jos. De Brandt. De interpretatie van het kunstwerk 
(vervolg): Arm. J. Janssens. Schuld en Mensbeeld: EH. A. D. E. 
Carp. De zogenaamde Theologie van Aristoteles en de Araabse 
Plotinos-traditie: Bert Marién. Tussen Ideologie en Empirisme: 
J. Walgrave. De zin der geschiedenis: A. R. De Vos. (Nr. 2.) 
Existentie en waarde in de eerste werken van de H. Thomas van 
Aquino: J. van Boztel. Heidegger en Sartre: Bernard Delfgaauw. 
Een phaenomenologie van de taal: Ant. De Witte. De moderne 
wijsbegeerte: A. De Vos. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LouvaIN. Tome 46, No. 10. La 
structure logique de la preuve du Premier Moteur chez Aristote: 
Gérard Verbeke. Le Syllogisme de 1’Immortalité: André Bremond. 
Note sur la communauté des genres dans le ‘‘Sophiste’’: Maurice 
Vanhoutte. Guillaume d’Ockham, théoricien de la connaissance: 
Robert Feys. 


We have received the following reprints: 

‘‘Morris R. Cohen, 1880-1947’’ by Milton R. Konvitz. Re- 
printed from the American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 49, pp. 49-66. 

‘*Reason and Revelation in the Theology of Maimonides’’ by 
Ben Zion Bokser. Reprinted from Hebrew Union College Annual, 
Volume XX, pp. 541-584. 

‘*The Logic of Quanta’’ by Gustav Bergmann. Reprinted from 
American Journal of Physics, Vol. 15, pp. 397-408, 497-508. 

‘*Existentialism versus Naturalism and Idealism’’ by Maxi- 
milian Beck. Reprinted from The South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 
47, pp. 157-163. 

*‘The Philosophy of Franciso Romero of Argentina’’ by John 
H. Hershey. Reprinted from the Journal of Liberal Religion, Vol. 
I, pp. 14-17. 

‘‘A Finalidade na Filosofia de Spinoza’’ by P. Siwek. Re- 
printed from Verbum, Tomo I, pp. 7-17. 

‘“Tendéncia para o Belo’’ by P. Siwek. Reprinted from Ver- 
bum, Tomo ITT, 205-209. 
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‘‘Red and Black,’’ an Editorial, and ‘‘ Analysis of the Marshall 
Plan’’ by C. E. Hendel. Reprinted from the Yale Daily News, 
October 21, 1947, and November 11, 1947. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death of D. C. Macintosh, Dwight 
Professor Emeritus of Theology and Philosophy of Religion at 
Yale University, on July 6, 1948, at Hamden, Connecticut. His 
age was 71. 


The officers for 1948-1949 of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association are as follows: President, Charles 
Hartshorne; Vice-President, Phillip B. Rice; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wayne A. R. Leys; Members of the Executive Committee: Merritt 
H. Moore, A. C. Garnett, and Willis Moore. 

The 47th annual meeting of the Western Division will be held 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 27, 28, and 29, 
1949. The Carus lectures are to be given by Professor C. J. 
Ducasse at that meeting, therefore the Western Division is extend- 
ing an invitation to the Eastern and Pacific Divisions to join the 
Western Division at the 1949 meetings. 


The officers for 1948 of the Southwestern Philosophical Confer- 
ence are as follows: President, Archie J. Bahm; Vice-President, 
David L. Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Anna D. McCracken; Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Gerard Hinrichs, Cortell K. 
Holsapple, Cecil H. Miller. 


Lewis White Beck, Associate Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Delaware, has been appointed Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Lehigh University. 

Bernard Phillips, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Carleton 
College, has been appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Delaware. 

Carl G. Hempel, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Queen’s 
College, New York, has been appointed Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Yale University. 

Henry Margenau, Professor of Physics at Yale University, has 
been made the first incumbent of a new chair in Natural Philos- 
ophy and Physics, and will begin teaching in the department of 
philosophy next fall. 
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George A. Schrader, Jr., Instructor in Philosophy at Colgate 
University, has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy at Yale 
University. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, estab- 
lished in 1824 as a college of science and engineering, will add the 
first full-time teacher of philosophy to its staff next fall. Robert 
KE. Whallon, instructor in philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Jean A. Potter has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy at 
Wells College. 

Samuel S. Stratton, Deputy Secretary General of the Far East- 
ern Commission, has been appointed Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Union College. 

Sterling P. Lamprecht, Professor of Philosophy at Amherst 
College, has been appointed to give the third series of Woodbridge 
Lectures at Columbia University. They will be delivered sometime 
in the spring of 1949 under the general title of ‘‘ Nature and His- 
tory.’’ 











